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Wellington was dispatched to Belgium, to take com-
mand of a hastily assembled force, of which barely a Waterloo,
third was British, and to co-operate with a Prussianl815'
army under Marshal Bliicher. Napoleon knew that
while he had more men than either Bliicher or Welling-
ton, their combined forces far outnumbered his; he
therefore planned to thrust his army between the British
and the Prussians, and defeat each in turn. He began
well: he beat Blucher at Ligny, and advanced to attack
Wellington. The two great generals had never met
before. On 18th June, 1815, their armies stood face to
face at Waterloo. Napoleon was confident of the result:
he knew that his army outnumbered Wellington's motley
forces, and he believed that the Prussians had been not
only defeated, but routed. He did not know that, though
still many miles away, Bliicher's army was hurrying west-
ward with unbroken ranks, or that its indomitable old
commander had promised Wellington that he would be
at Waterloo before nightfall. Wellington knew that if
victory came at all, it would be a near thing: many of his
foreign troops were unreliable, many of his British
troops half-trained militiamen, but he had promised
Blucher to stand fast, and he, like Blucher, was a man
of his word. All day the British infantry regiments lay
in a thin red line behind the crest of a low ridge, enduring
the storm of shot and shell, or stood up to form square
and drive back the French cavalry. Charge after charge
was beaten off, and still the French swarmed to the
attack. In the afternoon the Prussian forces arrived from
the east; a little before nightfall the Prussian vanguard
began its attack on the enemy's right. Wellington gave
the word to his troops to advance in their turn, and the
French were overthrown. Napoleon was conquered at
last.

It has been said that at Waterloo Britain fought for